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MEMORIAL, &*. 


Qtricss of kindneſs, rendered gratuitouſly to thoſe 
who are ſick and helpleſs, claim the higheſt ſtations 
of human praiſe ; and juſtly may be ſaid, of all 
human actions, to approach man the neareſt to the 
Deity. Hoſpitals or infirmaries, formed for the re- 
ception of thoſe who are unable to purchaſe the 
{kill of phyſicians, or to find ſubſiſtence in food and 
neceſſaries during illneſs, are thus benevolent, as 
they are generally ſuppoſed to be beneficial inſti- 
tutions. The founders command the gratitude of 
mankind ; even the managers or guardians hold a 
place of high conſideration in the opinion of the 
public. But though the motive, which prompts to 
found hoſpitals for the above purpoſes, be allowed 
to be one of the moſt praiſe-worthy of motives ; 
and the intentions of thoſe, who direct the manage- 
ment of theſe hoſpitals, be admitted to be uniformly 
good and benevolent ; yet, that the ultimate effect 
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be uſeful in ſociety, or otherwiſe, depends upon 
matters connected with a knowledge of the cauſes 
and principles of things, as well as upon motive and 
intention. The public good or public injury, de- 
pending then upon the right or wrong application 
of principles of ſcience and knowledge, it 1s fit, in 
an eſtimate of the real value of an inſtitution of this 
nature, to conſider the principle which has direct- 
ed the conſtruction and arrangement of wards, or 
ſick apartments; the principle of ſcience, and the 
knowledge of cauſes, which has direQed the forming 
of rules of economical management ; and laſtly, 
the punQuality with which rules, thus formed, are 
obſerved and carried into execution. - 

Dr. Gregory, in a memorial addreſſed to the 
managers of the Royal Infirmary, paints with a 
profuſion of colours, the improper management of 


the ſurgical department of the inſtitution under 


queſtion. The writer of the preſent Memorial allo 
takes the liberty, in a few words and in ſimple 
language, to bring in view ſome defects in the 
conſtruction, arrangement and equipment of the 
houſe as an hoſpital, which impreſſed him ſtrongly 
in a late and tranſient vilit; and, which, do not 
appear to have attracted the notice of the preſident 
of the Royal College of Phylicians. The writer is 
unwilling to be reckoned officious ; but as he has 
learned from various and extenſive experience, that 
the arrangement and economical management of 
hoſpitals, is a matter of more conſequence to the 
good of the ſick, than the medical preſcriptions of 
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phyſicians, or the manual dexterity of ſurgeons, he 
truſts he will ſtand excuſed to the managers, for 
the liberty he takes in offering the following ſug- 
geſtions. 

There is a fact within the knowledge, at leaſt 
which ought to be within the knowledge, and con- 
ſtantly in the view of the managers of hoſpitals ; 
that the health of man languithes in confined and 
ill ventilated apartments; that ſick perſons, confin- 
ed in ſuch apartments, make little progreſs in re- 
covery; nay farther, that a noxious proceſs then 
ariſes in an animal body, ſpreading a baneful in- 
fluence around, and ſmiting with diſeaſe all thoſe 
who come within the ſphere of its action. In ſhort 
contagion is there produced; and life is endanger- 
ed, or deſtroyed by cauſes of our own creating. — 
by faults in the principle upon which hoſpitals are 
conſtructed, or by errors in economical arrange- 
ment. This occurs often, and ſerious miſchiefs are 
often known to ariſe from the accumulation of ſick 
perſons in a circumſcribed atmoſphere. Hence it 
is evident, that ſpaciouſneſs of wards, and thorough 
ventilation of the wards are indiſpenſable properties 
of hoſpitals. This is a general truth, well known 
and eſtabliſhed ; and this being known and pre- 
miſled, it follows to ſhew, whether or not the wards 
or ſick apartments of the Royal Infirmary poſſeſs 
the properties of ſpace and ventilation. 

The wards of the Royal Infirmary, not exceeding 
eleven or twelve feet in height, are not lofty, as the 
wards of an hoſpital ought to be; the width of 
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the apartment is moreover narrowed by the pro- 
jection of cloſets; and the area of the ward is 
broken and interrupted by poſts and partitions, 
which ſeem to have been intended to mark divi- 
fions between beds. The defects are palpable. In 
remedy of them it muſt be obſerved, that, the height 
of the cieling cannot be altered without changing 
very materially the form of the houſe ; but the clo- 
ſets, the poſts and partitions, as they can be remov- 
ed eaſily, fo they ought to be removed immediate- 
ly, that the whole extent of the ward be free of in- 
cumbrance or impediment. 
The Royal Infirmary, in its preſent poſition, is not 
fituated advantageouſly for ventilation : confined 
on one fide by a wall, on another by lofty houſes, 
the air of it can only be preſerved ſweet and whole- 
4A ſome by the operation of ſtrong cauſes, acting with- 
in. Of ordinary cauſes, eſſential to the preſervation 
of purity of air, ſome do not exiſt ; others operate 
with diminiſhed effect. The windows of the wards | 
of the Royal Infirmary are not large ; and they are | 
not well conſtructed for the admiſſion of air. The 
| influence of fire, ſo neceſſary to ventilation, is I 

ſcarcely felt. The grates are {mall ; and the fire- 

places are ſo fenced in by partitions, or interrupted 

by obſtacles, that heat, or the circulation of air oc- 
| calioned by heat, does not extend to the middle of 
the apartment. The air of the wards is thus heavy; 
| in damp weather it ſtagnates, and frequently 1s 
offenſive. To remedy theſe defects ſome things re- 
quire to be changed and altered; ſome to be added 
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anew. The windows could not, perhaps, be widen- 
ed eaſily ; but they may be ſunk to the level of the 
floor without much difficulty ; and the ſaſhes may 
be formed to be moved upwards and downwards, 
ſo that air may enter freely, and in all directions. 
The fire-places require alteration : they ought to be 
formed upon a plan to throw heat into the body of 
the apartment ; and where the influence of that 
heat begins to fail, the defect would be ſupplied 
effectually, by the erection of a ſtove, with a tube 
extending to the fire-place, at the other extremity 
of the ward. The benefits of fire, in preſerving 
pure the air of ſick apartments, are ſo well known, 
as not to require proof or illuſtration. Fire is, in 
fact, the beſt of all ventilators; in damp weather it 
is indiſpenſable. But that the ventilation be better 
promoted, the heat of the wards ought to be raiſed, 
at certain times, to a high temperature perhaps to 
the temperature of a tropical climate. Under ſuch 
ſucceſſion and change of temperature, the air, which 
had been diſpoſed to ſtagnate, will be put in briſk 
motion, and what is impure and heated will be 
moved to one of the iſſues or places of eſcape, 

The ventilation of ſick apartments is a matter of 
the utmoſt importance in promoting recovery from 
diſeaſe ; and fortunately it is a matter, which, in 
attainment, does not entail any very conſiderable 
expence. The Royal Infirmary is defective in this 
point; but the defects may be removed eaſily, at 
leaſt eaſily diminiſhed. With this view, venti- 
lators ought to be placed in the windows of the 
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wards, at proper diſtances ; ventilations, or iſſues 
for impure and heated air, ought to be formed in 
every ward, conducted from the lower to the 
upper parts of the houſe, and finally conducted, in 
tubes, through the roof. Theſe are to be conſider- 
ed as permanent means of ventilation,—to be kept 
in daily operation. But when the weather is damp, 
particularly in autumn, or where there are gangten- 
ous ulcers, or ſuſpicion of contagions imported into 
the houſe, fumigations of nitrous acid are extra 
means of conſiderable power. The benefits of this 
proceſs have probably been overrated ; but no per- 
{on of experience will pretend to ſay, that nitrous 
fumigation does not change and ſweeten the air 


of ſick apartments in a remarkable manner. 


The ſpace within the wards of the Royal Infir- 


mary having been enlarged, as far as attainable, 
and the ventilation of the wards inſured by the re- 
gular employment of the means ſuggeſted above ; 
the equipment of furniture and utenſils, provided 
for the accommodation of the fick, next demands 
attention. Here ſome things, which exiſt, may be 
changed to advantage; many neceſſary to comfort, 
even to health, require to be added. The frame of 
the bedſted in the wards of the Royal Infirmary, is 
made of iron—a material durable, and little liable 
to retain the contagion of diſeaſe ; the bottom part 
is formed of thick and ſpongy rope, diſpoſed to re- 
ceive and to retain every kind of contagious miſ- 
chief. The bed is moreover a palliaſſe, filled with 
ſtraw, a flock 'mattraſs and bolſter or pillow, which, 
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ik not actually noxious in themſelves, are in many 
caſes ſo offenſive to the eye, that the Inſpector of 
a Military Hoſpital would conſider it as his duty to 
condemn them to the flames. The ſheets are often 
dirty or ill waſhed ; the blankets and coverlet ſmall, 
and beggarly : the appearance of the bed, upon the 
whole, 1s not inviting. The view of the writer of 
this memorial was only tranſient ; and his informa- 
tion is imperfect in many points, which reſpect the 
equipment of the hoſpital ; but he believes he will 
not err in ſaying, that there is not a good aſſort- 
ment of convenient or neceſſary utenſils even of 
bandages and ſurgical apparatus : there is certain- 
ly little room for praiſe, on the ſubject of order 
and neatneſs in the arrangement among the various 
matters which meet the eye, in paſſing through the 
apartments. 

The defects in the equipment have thus been 
pointed out : it remains to ſuggeſt the means of re- 
medy. It would be captious to ſind fault with the 
iron frame of the bedſted, though hard wood, well 
painted, has, perhaps, upon the whole advantages ; 
the bottom part, however, may, and ought to be 
changed for canvas; as canvas, properly fitted, 
and covered with a coat of paint, 1s not only dur- 
able, but eaſily purified, by waſhing and other 
means, tatraoboedvrwmacas A palliaſſe and 
bolſter new, or newly waſhed,—and filled with freſh 
ſtraw, is the moſt convenient bed for hoſpitals, It 
is of itſelf ſufficient without the flock mattraſs ; for 
this, which cannot in every caſe be furniſhed new, 
and is not of a nature to be eaſily cleaned and puri- 
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tied, is a very improper material for the uſe of ſick 
perſons. The blankets and coverlet are ſcanty and 
ſhabby. Beſides being clean and wholeſome, they 
ought to be of ſufficient extent to cover the body 
completely, and ſufficient in number to keep it 
warm. Further, a rule of economy ought to be 
eſtabliſhed for the. management of the bedding— 
on no occaſion to be diſpenſed with. The ſheets 
ought, in all caſes, to be boiled in potaſh and 
bleached; the other bedding baked and purified : 
the periods of change moſt rigidly obſerved in com- 
mon circumſtances ; in extraordinary ones, the di- 
rections of the phyſicians or ſurgeons faithfully exe- 
cuted. The buſineſs of hoſpitals, like other bufi- 
\ neſs of men, ought to move on the moſt ſimple and 
economical principles. With this view, a ſtand, with 
a covered place for a ſmall and neat chamber-pot 
or urinal, a place for ſlippers, and for a veſſel with 
drink, ought to be placed by the fide of each bed, 
in order that a ſick perſon may be enabled to com- 
mand, by his own effort, ſome neceſſary things dur- 
ing night, when nurſes may be ſleepy, or diſpoſed 
to be negligent. Beſides the above furniture, each 
ward or ſick apartment ought to be rendered, as 
much as poſſible, independent in itſelf. With this 
view, there ought to be a command of water in 
every apartment, a water cloſet, a boiler for heat- 
ing water, and a bathing veſſel for the uſe of the 
patients of the ward, covered from the ſight by a 
curtain. This bathing and dreſling room is not to 
be conſidered as an ideal luxury: it is a proviſion of 
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eſſential utility, towards the accompliſhment of the 
views of the phyſician or Turgeon ; for without the 
means of effecting complete purification of the per- 
ſons of the patients, medical preſcriptions and ſur- 
gical applications will not be of much value. On 
this head, the proviſions of the Royal Infirmary 
are deficient. The patients retain their own cloth- 
ing, though its condition be not always proper ; a 
cuſtom, which admits the introduction of contagion 
into the houſe ; while no ſure means are placed 
in the hands of the phyſician or ſurgeon of ſtopping 
its progreſs when thus introduced. Much might be 
done to combat this evil, with the command of 
drefles ;—without them little can be effected. The 
dreſs propoſed will conſiſt of a gown or robe de 
chambre of flannel or coarle cotton cloth ; a ſhirt 
of coarle linen, —large and long; a night cap; a 
pair of ſocks, and a pair of {lippers. The expence 
could not be great ; the benefits, in a view to health, 
would be prodigious. 

The alterations and additions ſuggeſted above, 
will not be objected, to in point of utility, by thoſe 
who have knowledge of hoſpitals; but it probably 
will be obſerved, that they cannot be executed with- 
out greater funds than the Infirmary can command. 
Of this the writer can form no opinion, as he has 
no knowledge of the amount of the funds alloted to 
the ſupport of the inſtitution ; but he knows this, 
in common with other men, that the point to be 
regarded, in the management of hoſpitals, does not 
ſo much relate to the number of fick received un- 
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der the roof, as to the capacity of doing juſtice to 
thoſe received, If ever contagious diſeaſe ariſes 
within the walls of an hoſpital, or, when imported, 
is permitted to ſpread and propagate, the inſtitution 
of ſuch an hoſpital ceaſes to be a public good. The 
regiſters of the Royal Infirmary will ſhow, whether 
or not this has occurred ; whether or not common 
ſores have degenerated into gangrenous ulcers. If 
this has happened, or if it happens frequently, there 


is error in management; error which, no one can 


ſuffer himſelf to doubt, the managers will ſpeedily 
correct, when furniſhed with conviction of the fact, 
and inſtructed of the nature of its cauſes. 

The writer of this memorial is not a man of cal- 
culation, and cannot ſay preciſely, what may be the 


- colt of the alterations and additions ſuggeſted above; 


but he believes that all, or the greater part of them, 
may be procured with the preſent funds of the In- 
firmary. The leading expence of hoſpitals conſiſts 
in ſubſiſtence, —in proviſions of meat and drink for 
the ſick : the great means of recovery, among bo- 
dies of men collected together, conſiſt in perſonal 
cleanlineſs, wholeſomeneſs, and purity of air. To 
enſure theſe important advantages to the ſick of the 
Royal Infirmary, it becomes neceſſary to form the 
table of diet upon rules of the ſtricteſt economy, and 


to diminiſh, for the time, the number of conſumers. 


In this manner, if inſtead of three hundred ſick, two 
hundred only be allowed to enter the houſe at one 
time, the value of the ſubſiſtence of the other hun- 
dred, applied to carry into execution the alterations 
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propoſed, and to ſupply the additions of equipment 
of furniture and dreſſes, judged neceſſary to the 
complete and ſpeedy recovery of health, the bene- 
fits of the inſtitution, though apparently more limit- 
ed, will prove, in reality, to be more extended; for 
the courſe of diſeaſe being, by this means, rendered 
ſhorter, the recovery of ſtrength is more ſpeedy; and 
it may be preſumed, that an equal, if not a greater 
number of patients, under ſuch circumſtances, will 
paſs through the hoſpital in the ſpace of twelve 
months, than if the wards were always full, the eco- 
nomy defective, and the air impure, 

Further, the Royal Infirmary is conſidered as an 
appendage of the medical ſchool of the city of Edin- 
burgh,—as a place to which young men reſort to 
ſee diſeaſes, and to learn to treat them ſucceſsfully. 
In this view, it becomes a duty incumbent upon 
the managers of the inſtitution, to give effect to ſuch 
arrangements, as may baniſh contagion from the 
houle, ſuch arrangements, as may permit pupils to 
approach the fick, and to examine minutely the 
circumſtances of diſeaſe, without danger to their own 
lives. And beſides, as the Royal Infirmary 1s a part 
of the medical ſchool, ſtudents of medicine ought to 
find in it, not only ſkilful phyficians and dexterous 
ſurgeons, but an example of whatever is correct and 
proper in economy and management. This is a piece 
of inſtruction uſeful to every one; but particularly 
uſeful to thoſe, who are deſtined for the military or 
naval ſervice of the country. | 

The mere medical and ſurgical duty of an hoſpi- 
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tal, is but a ſecondary part of what concerns the 
fick. Laws and regulations of order and economy, 
directed to health, are primary and eſſential. But 
theſe muſt be formed by perſons, who have attain- 
ed an extenſive and ſyſtematic view of the ſubject; 
and executed, under the ſuperintendence of perſons, 
who are not only diligent and attentive in diſpoſition, 
but who conceive aright the principles upon which 
they are to act. The direction of this belongs to 
the medical managers of the inſtitution, men to 
whom the writer of this memorial will not preſume 


to give inſtruction. 


ROBERT JACKSON, M. D. 
Inſpector of Military Hoſpitals. 
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